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vancing technology and old elements of belief and organization. There
is no reason to suppose that this historical tendency in Western societies
reflects a universal law of social life; in fact, even in our own social
history changes have in many specific instances occurred more rapidly
in one phase of ideology or organization than in the material technology.
Of late, however, Western peoples have demonstrated much greater
ability and willingness to change their methods of cultivating the soil
than their methods of owning and controlling its use, to change their
habitations than the kind of life they lead within them, to change their
methods of fabricating goods than their methods of working together,
and to change their methods of warfare than the forms of political
organization that make for recurrent wars.

In a sense, modern societies suffer from too little rather than, as some
philosophers maintain, too much change. Some would, for example,
trace the current plight of the tenant farmers of the South to the tech-
nological and market changes (including the development of methods of
obtaining cellulose for rayon from wood rather than, as was the initial
practice, from cotton linters) that have reduced the proportionate de-
mand for cotton fibers. But it is much more realistic to trace the present
plight of the Southern cotton producers to the antiquated land-use sys-
tem under which they operate, to their archaic and uneconomic methods
of cultivation, and to their unwillingness to engage in diversified farming.1
Likewise, it is not, as so many believe, the recently developed atomic
bomb that threatens the future of civilization; it is, rather, the eighteenth-
century system of nationalism (a complex of beliefs and forms of political
organization) that, in view of the existence of the atomic bomb, poses
this threat.

Dynamic Disequilibriu7n.-$Q far in modern Western societies, the
tendency for some component elements of a changing social structure to
lag behind others has been partly offset by the tendency, previously
discussed, of societies to move toward an equilibrium. The resulting state
is one of dynamic disequilibrium, for the various elements of the dis-
equilibrated structure are changing. In our own historical experience
what has been happening is that changes in one of the component sys-
tems, characteristically the technology, have brought about an increas-
ing disequilibrium within the whole structure; the related systems have
in most instances adapted slowly, in the direction of establishing an
equilibrium; but before a new equilibrium could be achieved, further
disequilibrium has been brought about either by an extension of the
original changes or by the fact that the changes in the lagging compo-

1 As does P. F. Drucker in "Exit King Cotton" (Harper's Magazine, vol. 192, pp.
473-480, 1946).